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| which are protected at either end by a large abutment. 
| These abutments are each divided into two compartments, 
rs | by the Pit and Gallery entrances, which pass through them 
THE NEW BOWERY THEATRE. | descending from the street by a flight of marble steps to the 
York, the Paved basement floor. The different compartments of the 
| abutments, four in are sur ted by as many 
| large Grecian candelabras, eight feet high, of an antique 





Tue rapid growth and improvement of New 
celerity with which immense structures are reared, and in 
many instances the architectural beauty of their formation | igh ; 
and ornaments, are subjects of surprise and admiration to | form, and elegantly executed in wen. Immediately behind 
strangers, and reflect great credit on the enterprise and | the candelabras runs a light iron railing, inclosing the abut- 





taste of our citizens. . 
work been effected among us, which, in all respects, so platform of the porch to the actual front. The width of the 


justly authorises pride and self-gratulation, as the one of portico is fourteen feet. There are five large doors, with a 
which a view is given in the plate that accompanies the pre- corresponding window over each, opening into the saloon. 
sent number of this paper. The ashes of the conflagration | Three of these doors communicate with the audience part 
which destroyed, with numerous other buildings, one of the | of the house, and are so constructed that they open either 


. a . 7 . ‘ 2 : 
fairest and most stately edifices of our city, had scarcely be- inward or outward, thus adding greatly to convenience, be- || 


come cool, before another, surpassing the first in size and | Sides diminishing the danger to be apprehended from a fire 
solidity, in the splendour of its internal decorations, and the occurring within the edifice. Indeed, the means of escape 
architectural grandeur of its exterior, sprung from the |'™ the event of such an unfortunate contingency, are so nu- 
smouldering ruins, astonishing all beholders by the rapidi-  ™€T?"s and obvious, that no reasonable ground for fear ex- 
ty of its growth, and charming them with the beauty of its ists on this ecare. The exterior of the building is entirely 
proportions. In a shorter time than it takes the flower to fire-proof, not an inch of wood-work being exposed in any 
unfold itself from the stem that winter has left bare and P#'t- The three doors of entrance open from the front into 
withered, did this magnificent fabric arise, under the plas-  ® spacious vestibule, brilliantly lighted with gas, and termi- 
tic care of the architect and artist, preventing us only by nating at the ends in two offices, which occupy the two re- 


But in no single instance has any |™€"tS, and extending thence across the extreme ends of the |) 





its massive fixedness from looking upon it as the creation maining doors of the front. _ The one on the right is the 
of enchantment. Yet, though every thing has been accom- ticket-office ; the other the private office of the Saenger. | 
plished with unprecedented quickness, nothing seems to The admission from the vestibule tothe corridor is by three} 
have been slighted ; and notwithstanding the bustle and ap- Venetian doors, corresponding in size and situation with the | 
parent disorder necessarily incident to the consummation three front entrance doors, and each surmounted by a fan-| 
of such a gigantic undertaking, the result clearly shows light window. These doors allow a free circulation of air, | 
that it has been “‘ regular confusion,” | and add greatly to comfort during the warm season of the 
« A mighty maze—but not without « plan.” year, In winter close doors are to be substituted. ; 

| The corridor is traversed, from end to end, by a richly 

In a former number of the Mirror we gave our readers sculptured Grecian Doric cornice, supported by two de-| 
an account of the destruction of the New-York Theatre," tached columns and two pilasters of the same order. On| 
Bowery ; since which time, and in the incredibly short pe- | «ye right and left hand a spacious and beautifully finished| 
riod of sixty-five working days, Mr. Gear, the contractor flight of stairs, inclosed by an open mahogany aeiale’ 
and builder, has completed the new structure. To the skill, | ascends to the lobby of the second row of boxes, and thence| 
assiduity and enterprise of this gentleman. who singly un to the third. Brilliant gas burners illuminate the ination 
dertook the erection of the edifice, an exalted degree of place of the staircase, and are interspersed, at proper in-| 
credit is due. To Mr. Sera, the architect, who designed tervals, throughout the corridor. The lobbies are rendered | 
the whole, and to whose tasteful pencil all the rich decora- cool and airy by windows opening into them, on either side | 
tions of the interior are to be ascribed, too much praise | of the edifice, which are protected, as are all the windows 
cannot be accorded. and doors of the house, by massive iron shutters, 

The architecture of the new theatre is at once simple and | The entrance to the saloon is from the centre of the se-| 
elegant. There is no confusion of ornaments, no blending ‘cond lobby. It is a commodious and well arranged apart-| 
of styles, no discordance of proportions; but, while the se- | ment, richly furnished and ornamented, the furniture being 
parate parts are beautiful in themselves, the fout ensemble | of blue, to correspond with the ground of the boxes, and the 
delights the spectator with its Doric simplicity and gran- ornaments, also, in the same style with those of the interior, | 
deur. It is too often the case that the eye of taste is offended, which we shall presently Two rooms close the 
inthis city, with abortive attempts in the science of building, | extremities; the one being a retiring-room for ladies, and 
where the projectors display the absurdity of their notions, |the other the coffee-room. The whole suite is sumptuously 
by a strange mixture of orders and a ludicrous assemblage i 
of incongruous ornaments, till they deserve the comment of | 
Apelles, when a picture of Venus, gorgeously attired, was | ¢) 
ostentatiously exhibited before bim, by an unskilful painter: | 
‘ Friend,” said the favourite of Alexander, “ if thou hast | mingled splendour and beauty which the hand of liberality | 
not succeeded in making the goddess fair, at least thou hast | and taste has spread here with unsparing luxuriance. As 
made her very fine.”” Of the Bowery Theatre, however, | soon, however, as his mind can trace the general effect to 


describe. 


lighted with glass lamps, of an antique fashion. | 
On entering the box-circle, the spectator is dazzled with 
blaze of light that suddenly bursts upon him; and it is) 
some time before he can ascertain the particulars of the com-| 


| estwere the pannels are painted four intertwisted vines, 
terminating at the bottom with as many wreaths of lowers, 
supported on golden arrows. A broad, rich Grecian bor- 
| der surrounds the lower part of the dome, beneath the pan- 
nels; and garlands of flowers, on golden ribbands, are 
| wreathed around the circles formed by the ventilators. The 
| centre figure of the dome represents a female in the act of 
| scattering flowers over the audience, and furnishes an apt 
illustration of the line, in the second prize-poem, 


“ The drama comes to strew her choicest flowers.” 


| The ground of the triangular sections, between the circ! 
ofthe dome and the proscenium, is a beautiful pink, on 
| which are displayed tasteful ornaments in Arabesque, paint: 
‘ed to imitate figures sculptured from marble 
| The back wall of the boxes forms a segment of about two 
thirds of a circle ; but the front, with a convenient deviation 
from the awkward regularity of such a figure, recedes from 
| the stage in a curve, so as to form somewhat of an irregu- 
lar conchoid, or, to compare it with a familiar object, so as 
to resemble a horse-shoe, considerably flattened at the cen- 
tre. 
| the advantage of sitting almost facing the stage; and scenic 
| exhibitions will consequently be witnessed by them with 


By this means the spectators in the side-boxes have 


| more pleasure than they otherwise could experience. The 
ground of the boxes, like that of the dome, is a light blue, 


| edged with a narrow border of white, and surmounted, in 


elegant and imposing contrast, by the crimson cushions of 
the fronts. The ornaments, which are exceedingly rich and 
| massive in their appearance, are of imbossed gold. Those 
of the first row, represent the griffin; of the second, two 
jeagles, supporting a wreath; the third, a harp; and the 
fourth, a beautiful wreat!—all in Arabesque. The boxes pro« 
| ject one seat over the columns, the under part of which pro- 
jection is so curved as to form a segment of about one 
fourth of a circle, supported by richly carved and gilded 
| Corinthian leaves. The columns represent each an entire 
| shaft of white marble surmounted by a golden capital.— 
|} From the base of the dress-circle to the pit, the front is 
painted in imitation of Griole d' Halie. 

| The proscenium is likewise a splendid effort of eenius 
It is painted in imitation of Parian marble 
slightly curved, and have been constructed with an especial 


The sides are 


view to the assistance of sound. The stage-doors are orna 
mented with twocornelian columns of the lonic order, sup 
porting a richly sculptured architrave. Gilded balconics 
are thrown across the stage-windows, which open into pr’. 
vate boxes, small and tasteful in the extreme. The whole 
‘is surmounted by medallions, on one side—of Thalia, andon 
| the other—of Melpomene, with appropriate emblematic de 
vices. The under side of the arch of the proscenium is edged 
with a rich border of gold, in Arabesque ; and in the centre 


is the head of Apollo, with golden rays diverging in every 


direction. On the front, in the centre, directly opposite thi 


| audience, is a finely executed bust of Shakspeare; and on 


the right and left are figures of Fame, in the attitude of ex 
tending a wreath to crown him 


} 
| The drop-curtain is entirely done away with in this thea 
| tre, having been superseded by a splendid drapery-curtain, 


jas rich as itis novel. The plan has but very recently been 





the very reverse is true, and a forcible exemplification is jits several causes, his attention becomes fixed upon the , introduced at one of the principal theatres of Paris, and the 
afforded of the fact, that the rudest materials, by a harmo-!! dome as the most inviting object of beauty. This rises, with | committee which superintended the erection of this esta 
nious disposition and combination, are susceptible of being | a graceful curve, from a circle corresponding with the! blishment, deserves great praise for the liberal and enter 
wrought into forms of the most impressive beauty; as, in|) sweep of the boxes, and in shape is a concave semi-spheroid, | prising spirit that prompted the adoption of this expensive 
music, by an artful arrangement and succession of the sim- | very triflingly oblate, the lower part, or edge, overhanging _ and tasteful alteration, before the change had been instituted 
plest sounds, the soul may be moved with pleasure of the | the gallery, as the gallery overhangs the row of boxes be-) not only in any other theatre in this country, but in Ene 
most thrilling nature. || neath it, and extending, on the opposite side, to the prosce-, land Frequenters of dramatic entertainments must have 
The front of the building is covered with a newly invented i nium. There are three large ventilators ; one in the summit | noticed the disagreeable effect frequently produced by the 
stucco, (of extraordinary durability,) in excellent imitation | of the dome, and two others in the two angles on either side} falling of the drop-curtain, particularly when it descends 
ofmarble. Itis of the Grecian Doric order, comprehended | of its junction with the proscenium. The dome is divided! to slow and solemn music, cutting off, in its downward 
in one large portico, shown in a colonnade of six detached ‘into four pannels, in which appropriate emblematic figures | progress, first the tops of the scenes, next the heads of the 
Dorie columns, supporting an entabiature and pediment. '|are richly and beautifully executed in gold, and boldly re-| performers, and thus gradually closing the view of the 
The porch is attained by a flight of seven marble steps, lieved on aground of light blue. On the dividing spaces! spectator in a most unaatural and ludicrous manner By 
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the splendid change, which has been substituted at the | 
Bowery Theatre, this anomalous and unseemly effect is alto- 
gether avoided. The new drapery-curtain is composed of 
crimson damask, of the richest and most costly quality ; it 

has been prepared at great expense, and is ornamented 

with a broad border of gold, from which depends a massive 

fringe of the same material. It is of two separate parts, 

which, until the scene is disclosed, hang in heavy folds, 

meeting in the centre, like the drapery that is used for 

windows. When the prompter’s signal is given, these, 

with the quickness of light, are drawn apart, to the sides of 
the proscenium, and thence rise gradually to the arch, in 

beautiful festoons, thus supplying a sumptuous and real 

drapery, held in silken cords, instead of the painted imita- 

tions that we see in other theatres. The delightful effect 

of this must be seen to be appreciated ; it cannot be describ- 

ed—it is electric. The drapery of the stage-windows, in 

material and fashion, corresponds with the splendid substi- 

tute for the drop-curtain. The design of this beautiful in- 

novation upon the long-established fashion of a painted 

drop, was received by the architect, Mr. Sera, in a private 

letter from a correspondent at Paris, who wrote expressly 

with a view to its being adopted in the Bowery Theatre. 

Madame Sera and daughter are entitled to great praise for 

its tasteful execution 

The lights of the house are upon the same scale of mag- 
nificence as the other parts. Around the audience circle | 
there spring, at proper intervals, eighteen elegant brass 
scrolls, to which are suspended the richest kind of cut glass 
lamps, in shape resembling antique vases, each supporting 
three large illuminated globes. The cuttings of these are so 
arranged as to add to the brilliancy, without offending the 
eyes, by the dazzling nature of the light. The proscenium 
lights are supported by four rich scrolls, highly ornament- 
ed, and are inclosed, like the others, in cut glass globes. 
Besides those already specified, a large number of burners 
are distributed throughout the house, making an aggregate 
of more than six hundred lights. 

There are numerous other particulars which we intend- 
ed to mention; but our description has already extended to 
such a length, that we shall be able barely to glance at a few. 
Che back wall of the boxes is painted of the apple-blossom | 
colour, as being most favourable to display the spectators | 
to advantage. The wing ladders are so constructed that 
the stage can be instantly widened eight feet, which will 
sive a great advantage in spectacles and ballets. The or- || 
chestra is unusually large and commodious. Instead of 
stoves, which are always awkward and disagreeable, neat | 
fire-places are constructed in the lobbies, in which hand- 
some grates are fitted. The stage (which is eighty-four feet | 
deep,) has been erected with peculiar care, and in point of 
size, the number and arrangement of its traps, grooves, &c. 
the quality of the materials, and the smoothness of its sur- 
face, has no equal on this side of the Atlantic. The scene- 
ry, too, as far as we have seen it, is of the most beautiful 
kind; and, in short, in every respect, this new theatre may 
be justly considered by far the most splendid and conve- 
nient place for dramatic entertainment that has ever been | 
erected in this country. it can scarcely be necessary to 
mention that it is situated on the site of the former theatre, 
in the Bowery, (one of the nobles: avenues of our city,) 
between Pump and Bayard-street. It occupies an area of 
seventy-five feet by two hundred in depth, extending from | 
the Bowery through to Elizabeth-street, the front on which ! 


presents an excellent imitation of granite. The ground | 


was purchased by the New-York Association, from Henry | 
Astor, esq. one of the largest landed proprietors in that) 
section of the city, and is as commanding a situation as any | 
on the island. We learn that the proprietors have it in 
contemplation to erect an observatory on the roof, the view 
from which, of the city and adjaceut country, must be ex- | 
tensive and highly interesting. 
Our opinion as to the propriety of scenic exhibitions has H 
been so frequently expressed to our readers, that it would | 
be useless, did our limits permit, to enter into a discussion | 
of the subject on this occasion. The names of the good | 
and the wise who, in all periods of history, from its esta- | 
blishment to the presenttime, have advocated the stage, are 
not referred to by us as affording an incontrovertible argu- 
ment of its propriety ; for we do not believe that the wisest 
are always wise, nor the best invariably infallible—that | 
‘what Cato did, and Addison approved, cannot be wrong.” 
Sut surely the sentiments of those venerable and august | 
beings—the memory of whom the destroying wave of obli- | 





! ' 
| vion has not been able to sweep away; but who stand, here 


and there, isolated, grand and eternal, above the nameless 
tombs of mixed and long-forgotten millions, moral land- 
marks on the waste of time—are entitled to attentive consi- 
deration, and, wheu they cannot be refuted, should be de- 
ferently observed. Cicero wept with sincere affliction over 
the grave of Quintus Roscius, and lamented his death asa 
loss to Rome. These were not the eulogistic tears of pri- 
vate friendship; but they flowed because virtue, patriotism, 
and public order, had lost their most efficient advocate. 
In one of his epistles, he observes, that no human invention 
is so well calculated as the theatre, to strengthen the ener- 
gies and ennoble the actions of a free people. Martial, 
whose opinions on such a subject are entitled to weight, 
notwithstanding the truth of his own candid confession, as 
applied to his writings, | 


| | 


“Sunt bona, sunt mediocria, sunt mala plura,” 


triumphantly asks, in defence of scenic representations, | 
cur intheatrum, Cato severe, venisti ? To multiply instances | 
of this kind were a waste of time. The names of a thou- 
sand others, respected for their wisdom, and revered for 
th ¢ goodness, might be adduced; but they are doubtless | 
as familiar to our readers as to ourselves, and the task | 
would, therefore, be one of supererogation. | 
Believing, ourselves, that men are taught from the stage 
“to live o'er the scene, and be what they behold ;” that, ac- | 
| 
i 


i| 
| 


cording to a passage in Horace, 
“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
“ Quam qua sunt oculis submissa fidelibus,” 

we are proud that the taste and liberality of the ‘‘ New-York 
Association” has been employed in constructing the elegant 
and useful fabric which we have described; and sincere- 
ly hope that a better fate than attended the one on the) 
ruins of which this more noble edifice is erected, may fully | 
reward those concerned, for the public spirit they have 
evinced. The bark whose helm is in the hands of the most! 
skilful seaman, may be cast on an unknown shore, or wreck- 
ed by sudden tempest; and so this Phenix theatre, though 
under the direction of one whose ability has been amply test- | 
ed, may be doomed toencounter obstacles w hich perspicacity | 
cannot foresee, or be injured by circumstances which pru- || 
dence cannot avoid. But as far as talent, experience, in || 
dustry, and zeal can ensure success, we have a guaranty in | 
our knowledge of Mr. Gilfert that is not to be shaken, and 
the current of public opinion must be strangely turbulent 
and adverse, if he have not the art and dexterity to turn it 
back to the same channel where it formerly flowed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





On Wednesday evening, the twentieth instant, this new | 
and spacious temple of the muses was opened for the first 
time to the public. Itis needless to say that a numerous au- 
dience was assembled on the occasion, and that the perform- 
ances and performers—most of them long knowa favourites 
—were greeted with loud and cordial applause. On the ri- | 
sing of the curtain, Mr. E. Forrest came forward, amidst 
shouts of welcoming acclamations, and in a manly and 
energetic manner, repeated the following poem, written by 
William Leggett, Esq. of this city, author of Leisure Hours || 
at Sea, &c, to whom the committee of literary gentlemen, || 
appointed for the purpose of deciding on the best Address 
to be spoken at the opening of the Bowery Theatre, award- 
ed the prize—a silver cup of the value of fifty dollars. 


! 


PRIZE POEM. 


Behold the scene, where late, with crackling rage, 
Wide sheets of fire inwrapt the burning stage ! 
Where, cloud on cloud, revolving flames rose high, 
In flickering volumes, through the glowing sky ; 
And blazing fragments of the ruin driven, 

Like meteors, flashed along the vault of heaven! 
While startled thousands, gathered by the light 
That mocked the day, and stayed approachine night, 
Thronged round the spot, in pallid silence gazed 
On the proud dome, where red destruction blazed, 
Saw the bright havoc wide and wider swell, 

And sighed—as Shakspeare’s classic structure fe!!! 


It seems but yesterday the blackened wall, 
And seathed column, marked our temple's fall ; 
J.one relics left, in ruined beauty stood, 

While all around was waste and solitude ! 
Now—this fair shrine, more stately than the last, 
Reared from the smouldering ashes of the past, 
(Like Theseus’ son, who from his early tomb 
Sprung back to life in renovated bloom) 

Io finished beauty meets th’ astonished gaze, 

And soars as proudly as in former deys ; 

While fashion, taste, gay youth, and thoughtful age, 
In smiling circles, gather round the stage! 


The stage !—a mimic world, by fancy dressed 
In varied charms, that thrill the polished breast ; 
Where painting, poesy, and music roll 
Their blended influence o’er the vanquished soul ; 
And bright-eyed eloquence uplifts his voice, 

To bid the guilty quake, the good rejoice! 

Here genius reigus with necromantic power, 

And lends strange witchery to the evening hour: 
He waves his wand—and glittering phantoms pass 
Like spectre kings in Banquo’s prescient glass ; 
Each, in its turn, impressing on the heart 

Some useful lesson, with persuasive art. | 
Around his throne the thronging muses stand ; 
And light-winged fiction soars at his command : 
Grave history bends with dust of ages spread, 
And reads the secrets of the mouldering dead : 
The dark-browed maid her gleaming dagger rears 
Now fires the soul with rage—now melts to tears ; 
While gay Thalia tries her sportive wiles, 

Lulls care to rest, and lights the cheek with smiles 

Since first, in Athens, dawned the drama’s day, 
All climes and ages have coufessed its sway. 
There are, who, shrouded in Cimmerian night, 
Deride its power, and turn them trom the light; 
Whose bigot-hearts, too cold to feel, refuse 
All moral beauty to the tragic muse ; 

And censure smiles that owe their dimpled birth 
To her bright sister’s feats of frolic mirth: 

But wisdom’s sons revere the scenic page, 

And own its influence, pictured from the stage 
Here learn to hate delusive error’s face, 

And shun the windings of her devious race ; 
Feel, as they gaze, what suffering virtue felt, 
Glow at her triumphs, o’er her sorrows melt; 
Till warmed and chastened by the drama’s fire 
They nobly strive to be what they admire. 

May this proud fane, by art's creative hand 
Reared from the dust, as by enchantment’s wand, 
Still know the bounty that was wont to cheer 
The mimic hero in his efforts here: 

May radiant wit assert the cause of truth, 

Teach vicious age, and guide the steps of youth ; 
While playful satire hurls a harmless dart 

At folly’s plumage—not at merit’s heart: 

Thus shall the drama please and mend the age, 
And virtue’s voice applaud the moral stage. 


The second prize poem, written by Prosper M Wetmore 
Esq. of this city, was spoken between the entertainments 
by Miss Rock, in a manner that reflected great credit on 
herself, and did ample justice to the poet's glowing lines 
It was received with thunders of applause. We have been 


at pains to procure a correct copy, and take great pleasui* 


in presenting it thus early to our readers. 
SECOND PRIZE POEM. 


As pilgrim wanderers from a far-off shore, 

Blissfully tread their native soil once more— 

And, while they gaze with rapture-beaming eyes 

On each loved scene—the hills, the vales, the skies— 
Forget all perils of the way-worn past, 

In joy to meet long-cherished friends at last; 

Thus, cheered by hope, the drama’s votaries come— 
Your smile the sun that lights them to their home 

Fond memory, cease thy soul-subduing power 
Nor e’er recall the horrors of that hour, 

When the hot breath of the red whirlwind came 
And desolation fanned the crackling flame. 

Lo! where the appalling vision starts to view ! 
Destruction glares through clouds of lurid hue— 
Fell havoc hovers o'er the tottering walls— 

Hope shrieking flies—the mighty fabric falls ! 
Where towered its pride, a smouldering ruin lies— 
The enchanter speaks! behold, sew splendours ris« 
Perish remembrance of (hat fearful night, 

Before this scene of loveliness and light. 

Immortal Bard! whose life-reflecting page, 
Undimmed by time, descends trom age to age— 
To thee is dedicate the drama’s shrine ; 

Taste rears its dome—the pedestal is thine 
Within this temple, votive to thy fame, 
Genius shall kindle at thy muse’s flame ; 
And the warm incense of the heart shall risc 
To nature's minstrel, feeling’s sacrifice. 


O’er the glad scene where genius sheds his light 
A god-like radiance gilds the mental sight; 
Imperial mind high adoration pays, 
And lights her fires at his meridian blaze ; 
Within the drama’s courts he scatters gems 
More rich than sparkle in carth’s diadems : 
Waked from her golden dreams in sun-lit bower 
Where thoughts elysian wreathe the captive hour, 
On new-fledged pinions borne through realms of lig! 
Imagination soars her eagle flight ; 
While genius leads—earth, sea, and world-strewn sks 
Unveil their mysteries to the ardent eye; 
And fancy’s bright creations start to life 
With all the attributes of nature rife 
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ing more ideal than otherwise, it is not difficult to suppose 
/a metaphysical obscurity or a poetical exuberance will some- 

times occur. Although there have been writers like the 
| unskilful bard, mentioned by Horace, who professed to cele- 
| brate the Trojan wars— 


Let shadowy forms in phantasy be shown— 
Rapt fancy build an empire of thy own! 
Where yonder gay and sylvan scene unfolds, 
A fairy court its mimic revel holds ; 
Amid the mazes of the umbrageous grove, 
Joyous or sad, the air-wrought visions rove ; 
Throned in a bower, of blushing roses twined, 
Whose fragrant odours fill the summer wind, 
Queen of the mystic rites, fair taste appears, 
Her flower-wreathed sceptre gemmed with dewy tears. 
What sounds melodious on the zephyr swell? 
’Tis music, breathing o'er her sweetest shell ! 
Apollo’s train flits through the viewless space, 
And genius paints the eloquence of face : 
Child of Italia’s sunny skies! ‘tis thine 
To thrill the breast with harmony divine : 
And see where glides to music’s rapturous measure, 
The nymph of graceful step and soul of pleasure: 
| 


“ Fortunam Puaini, cantabo et nobdile bellum,” 
| and who have been objects of criticism and ridicule, for the 
incapacity they evinced to the theives so injudiciously se- 
| lected, the faults of Madame de Stael are by no means of 
| so absurd a description; they do not merit the remark of the 
Sabine bard— 


* Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, amici,” 


nor do they originate from a paucity of ideas, but are rather 
the immediate consequence of a highly poetical imagination 
Unaided by any striking originality of character, and a 
general absence of all dramatic effect, she claims the mos? 
' serious attention from her reader, for the brilliancy of her 
observations and the justice of her sentiments; and she is 
| so far from displaying any egotism, that she rather appears 
' to possess the amiable characteristic of her heroine, who 
| thought Italy honoured her most when they saluted her 
with * Cara, Carissima,” than when, at the capitol, they 
| crowned her with laurel and myrtle, and ranked her with 
| Dante and Ariosto. Lady Morgan has judiciously adopted 
| the same style of novel writing: her Ida of Athens, in par- 
She brings her treasures to your fostering care, ticular, combines many of the excellencies of Madame de 
Nor doubts the sunshine of your smiles to share ; Stael, without displaying any servile imitation of her origi- 
ang rage gp rr ee re nal. The Wild Irish Girl of this lady is equally excellent; 
Truth’s laws shall rule the fictions of the stage ; 
Her themes can ne'er offend a moral age: 
Life’s varied scenes this mirror shall reflect, 
When taste prescribes the genial feast of intellect! 
Our space will not permit our entering at any lengthinto was consi lered impossible by many—how far Lady Mor 
the merits of the performances, on this occasion: suffice it | gan has triumphed over such an unjust prejudice her readers 
best determine ; but, to no novelist is Madame de Stael 


Thalia's glance its peusive lustre darts, 
With smiles to soothe, or tears to sadden hearts : 
Pale, wan, and desolate, the tragic muse 
Stalks darkly by; her glistening eyes diffuse 
A melancholy sadness round——'tis past— 
That piercing shriek! despair hath sighed its last! 
The veil of fancy drawn, her dreams depart— 
The spell is gone she flung around the heart: 
Reality appears! in all the light 
Of truth, it bursts upon the gladdened sight. 

To shed sweet fragrance o’er life’s weary hours, 
The drama comes to strew her choicest flowers ; 


| whether she describes the manners of the Irish or the beau- 
| ties of their country, her historic and local knowledge ts 


as correct as her ideal creations are poetical. That Ireland 
should ever have been the object of a successful romance 


to say, thai most of the prominent members of the com- can 
pany, male and female, deserved the loud and wari testi- in so direct an opposition as to Mrs. Radclifie. The latter se- 
monials of approbatiou which they received ; that the utmost lected Italy as a scene of terrors; its gothic ruins and sacred 
degree of bilarity prevailed; and that, as far as we may temples were not to her the residence of genius and science, 
judge from the indications of this evening, the new theatre, but the lurking-place of the bandit and the refuge of the 
as it is the largest and most splendid fabric for scenic pur- | assassin, we are startled when the lovelorn Rosalba is sud- 
poses inthe United States, so it bids fair to meet with a pro- denly engulfed in the cave of death, or when the unconscious 
Emily withdraws the curtain that conceals the skeleton 
from her sight: but when Corrinne extols, with glowing en- 
thusiasm, the poets of her native land, descants the heroic 
|, deeds of the heroes of Tivoli, or weeps at the prison-house 
of Tasso, a kindred feeling pervades our own breasts, and 
we know not whether her sentiments or genius are most 


portionate share of public favour. 








FEMALE TALENT. 


— a 





THE GENIUS OF MADAME DE STAEL. 
worthy of admiration. 


it =e thought by the more early novelists, that ~ al Mrs. Radclifie was not intimately acquainted with the 
scribe the ludicrous intrigues of a gallant, the affectations | .. costume” of the Italians, an advantage which Madame de 
of a fop, and the sorrows of @ determined lover, whose Stucl eminently possessed. From this deficiency her de- 
schemes for an elopement with his fair one were thwarted scriptions are sometimes monotonous and exaggerated : but 
by some duenna, or dragon of the Hesperides, = as much it is evident that no individual has made a more splen- 
as could be expected or required by the any of their | gid use of what is strictly termed the “ materiel” of ro- 
readers ; but Le Sage, Smollet, Fielding, and id omne ge- mance, By physical agency alone she produces the most 

us, employ mg & greater diversity of character, and por- appalling efiect, and fora w hile imparts a terror equal to 
traying them with an originality of humour and wit, they that of the death of Milton, who, 
produced a system of romance much superior to that of their | 
predecessors ; but it was still considered more the province || 
of a novelist, to please the fancy by describing peculiarities After describing the virtues of a Valencourt, or the crimes 
of a Montoni, and the fortunes and perils they have passed, 


* Triumphant, shook his dart, but delayed to strike.” 


of character, than to delight the imagination by any display 
of intellectual excellence ; and it has not been until very from the attack of the robber of the Appenines to a subse- 
queni incarceration in the dungeons of the inquisition, com- 
bined with all the ** pomp and circumstance” of romance, 
we are left to mourn for the distresses of the virtuous, and 


lately, that moral instruction and poetic sentiment have 
been considered the most important requisites of this species 
of writing. 

Madame de Stael has done much towards producing this 
literary reformation, and great praise is due to this distin- | “" angel, comes, unravels every mystery, and a marriage- 
cnished writer; since she has employed her talents to im-| C¢Te¢mony completes the whole. 
prove and enlighten the mind, and not to amuse or surprise | The interest excited by the intricacy of the plot is at 
by the ingenious development of a plot, or the striking si-| length destroyed, and the imagination restrained : thus het 
uation of a character: her novels, Corrinne and L’Alle-, novels are dismissed by the majority of her readers, with a 
iaagne, form a very powerful contrast to those whose chief conclusive determination that they shall not be re-perused 
execllencies are but a series of strange adventures, and, till a time has elapsed sufficient to obliviate all recollections 
of the final expose and disposition of facts and personages. 


to hope for the destruction of the bad, till consolation, like 


hair-breadth ‘scapes,” of heroes and heroines. 
Corrinne is particularly eminent, as containing much po-|| However great the powers of Mrs. Radcliffe might have 
tic description, combined with a judicious delineation of | been, she must still be considered inferior to Maturin. He 
varacter. We are delighted with the sentiments of the drew his stores from the imagination, and produced an 
uthoress, and we sympathise with the distresses of her, effect unequalled by any. He would delineate passion with 
heroine. She paints in the imagery of language the plea-| all the mastery of a Byron, but, like Madame de Stael and 
sures we are capable of receiving from an intercourse with, Radcliffe, to have been effective, he must, at least, be serious 
the intellectual world, and she every where endeavours to | As his conception of the Italian character was wild and 
convince that the imagination alone is capable of being the fearful, he depicts their carnival as abounding with the 
source and the greater portion of human happiness. Her most extravagant feats and demoniacal agency: the whole 
onceptions of character are bold and enthusiastic; but be-| is splendour and magnificence. On the contrary, Madame 


de Stael describes it a5 it is; where there is displayed more 


genius than judgment, and more national enthusiasm 
than local grandeur, she presents to the reader the philoso 
phie du charactere of Italy, combined with correct descrip- 
tions of their customs and manners. Her writings, from 
their intrinsic value alone, become excellent: and though 
there are many who have contributed more to our amuse- 
ment, there are, perhaps, none who exhibit a greater por 
tion of real philosophy and poetic expression. 

It is also the characteristic of Scott, who, 

“ Trritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet 

Ut Magus.” 
To display iv one vast arena a multiplicity of characters, 
forming, in the whole, a panoramic ilusion, which must be 
admired by all, nothing can more amuse or interest than his 
description of Elizabeth at Leicester Castle. The sportiv« 
revels of the courtiers. and the mischievous inventions of 
Flibbertigibhet, blended with the sorrows of Amy, and thy 
heroic indignation of Elizabeth, are scenes which can lon: 
be remembered with delight. 

Madame de Stael possesses nothing of this creative ge 
nius of Scott; it is for her chiefly to command respect and 
veneration for her poetical refinement, and the justice ot 
her sentiments. 

She is a votary for science and learning, but her enthu 
siasm is never extravagant. She does not suppose that an 
Athenian oracle or an Augustan era can ever emanate from 
the ashes of the western world; she docs not indicate the 
most distant prospect of so extraordinary, however desira 
ble, a revolution. From these circumstances, her writings 
are a source of truth and pleasure, and her style flowing 
and graceful. It ia the aim of most novelists, that what 
ever interest or effect might be produced, it should be in 
relation to the personages of the drama: but Madame de 
Stael exhibits, through the medium of a romance, so much 
energetic feeling and natural sensibility, that her charac 
ters become a secondary consideration; and she every 
where sacrifices dramatic effect to obtain a mutual sympa 
thy with her reader 

Whether she descants upon the genius o: language of 
other countries, she evinces the same impassioned elo 
quence and historic truth. She gives to the Italian language 
a decided preference for its melody and philosophy; but 
we know not whether there could be found in the pages of 
any other novel an observation so impartially just and phj 
lologically definite as regards our own language: she re- 
marks, ‘ that its beauties are all melancholy ; the clouds 
have formed its colours, and the noise of the waters its mo- 
dulation.” 

She is not exclusively devoted to a country, because it is 
favoured with a more congenial atmosphere or # brighte: 
sun, but rather gives the greater deference to intrinsic me 
rit than to individual talent ; and that author is wor thy uni 
hty 
empire, and the isolated grandeur of a present one, gives 


° 
M4 


versal praise, who, when contemplating the ruins of a mi 


to another country, although not possessing so much origi- 
nal genius, a decided preference for its greater virtues and 
learning. 





AN INTERESTING FACT, 
Henderson asserts the following to be a fact. When his 
brother was ten, and he not more than eight years of age 
their well-being depended upon the life of their mother 
She was afflicted with a vivient nervous disorder, which 
had sunk her into a deep melancholy 
under this, she, one morning, left her house and children, 


While suffering 


at Newport Pagnell, who waited her return with impa 
tience. Night approached, but their parent did not return 


' Full of terror, the two boys went in search of her. lenorant 


what course to take, they wandered until midnight abou, 
the places where she used to walk, but wandered without 
SUCCESS | they agreed to return home, but neither of them 
knew the way. Fatigued, alarmed, distressed, they sat 
down on a bank to weep; when they observed, at some dis. 
tance, a luminous appearance, and supposing it to be a can 
dle in some friendly habitation, hastily directed their steps 
towards it 
glided from field to field for a considerable time 


As they moved, the light moved also, and 
At lenet!: 
it seemed fixed, and on their near approach, vanished on 
the side of a large piece of water. On the margin th 

found their mother in a state from which she was roused 


by the presence and tears of her children ' 


It is true that some misfortunes are inevitable, but in er 
neral they proceed from our own want of foresight 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





THE CROPPY. 

Tue heroine of this tale is Eliza Hartley, a high-spirited, 
artless, affectionate girl, the daughter of a protestant baro- 
An at- 
tachment of long standing has subsisted between Eliza and 


net, whose estates lie in the county of Wexford. 


Harry Talbot, a young captain of yeomanry; but at the 
period when the novel opens, Sir William Judkin arrives to 
take possession of some domains which are contiguous to 
Hartley Court; he is smitten with Eliza’s beauty, and, be- 
ing very much involved in his circumstances, considers 
that a marriage with the fair heiress would be every way 
Sir Thomas Hartley, the father, 
continues to favour the suit of Harry Talbot; but, after a 


agreeable to his feelings. 


few short struggles with contending emotions, the daugh- 
ter’s heart decides in favour of the handsome young baro- 
net; and she writes to her old friend and school-tellow, Be- 
linda St. John, to inform her of this change in her affec- 
tions, and to invite her to come and pass some time with 
her, that she may enjoy the benefit of her advice and friend- 
ship. Belinda at length arrives, but greatly altered in per- 


son and manner since Eliza parted with her at school. She | 


explains the change, by telling her friend that she has loved 
and been deceived; but her wild and violent conduct in- 


duces a belief among Sir Thomas’s household, that the | 


strange lady is ‘“‘ moon-struck,” and one old woman, Nanny 
the knitter—a most admirably drawn character, who plays 
a consp.cuous part in the novel—is endeavouring one night 


to convince Eliza of this, by relating some scenes she had | 
been privy to, when Belinda abruptly enters the apartment | 


to take leave of her friend, asserting that circumstances 
compel her to leave Hartley Court, at that unseasonable 
hour, unwatched and unattended; and she solemnly ad- 
jures Eliza, as she values her own peace, never fo wed 
Sir William Judkin! The latter has been absent on bu- 
siness at Waterford, during this strange visit; and by 
the time that he returns, Eliza’s vague fears are nearly 
dissipated, and he is received as an accepted lover. 
Her father, too, begins to relent; and the rebellion being 
en the point of breaking out, he deems it advisable to 
give his daughter an additional protector in those times 
of political discord and fury: he therefore consents to her | 
union with Sir William, and her marriage is to take place | 
on the day when she completes her eighteenth year. Her 
discarded lover, Harry Talbot, obtains intelligence of this; 
and Nanny the knitter overhears a coaversation between 
him and Bill Nale, or “ Rattling Bill’ —a desperate villain, 
whose portrait is one of the best sketches in the work—in 
which it is decided that Sir William shall be compelled to 
break off his union with Eliza. The old woman has just 
left her young lady, after relating to her a part of this con- 
versation, when the following scene occurs, which we ex- 
tract as a fair specimen of the descriptive portions of the 
novel: 

Eliza remained motionless on her seat under the ash tree. | 
Consternation filled her thoughts and ber bosom. Some-' 
thing fell at her feet and rustled in the grass. She picked 
up a picce of crumpled paper; she opened it and read, 


“Upon business the most vital to you, | come to speak 
one word; but though now looking on you, I will not in- 
trude without thus preparing you for my appearance. H.T.”’ 

She had scarce perused the lines when the writer of them 
sprang over the fence of the adjacent grove, and bowing 
profoundly, stood before her. Eliza just had sufficient self- 
command to control a loud and long scream, the instinctive 
outbreak into its climax, of her previous consternation. 
But the first struggle of a new passion—indiguation and 
contempt for the person who thus intruded on her—checked 
her frenzy, and otherwise shaped her voice and conduct. 

“Oat of the path, sir!’ she cried, casting his billet to her 
feet, as she sprang up 

“I plead but for one word, Miss Hartley—but one 
word !"’ said Talbot, ia a tone and manner of the humblest 
supplication, 

“Bach, sir!” She proudly swept by him with a firm 
step. ‘Long since, we have come to an understanding ; 
and, even were it not so, with the associate of a mean knave 
and villain I hold no converse!’ 

‘ The connection is indeed, or seems to be, degrading to 
ine; but it comes from necessity, not choice,” he replied, 
twllowing her. 


Explain to others, sir’ f ask no explanation at your 


|| He started at the voice of his rival, yet almost instantly 


t nands ; and presume not thus to force your attendance | does not at first come to the ears of his distracted daugh 
upon me. Stand where you are, I say !”"—as he gained her ter, whose wanderings and exertions in behalf of him and 
side. her husband, are related with great force and pathos, but 
‘1 must disobey you, Miss Hartley—must bear you com- | which it is impossible for us to detail. Sir William Judkin 
pany to the last moment, when I can do so without obser-| escapes from prison by the assistance of a mysterious fe 
vation.” | male, and imagining that his wife must be in the hands o 

Not once looking on him, she quickened her pace—every his mortal enemy, Talbot, he joins the rebels, in hopes of 
step brought her nearer to home—her head erect, her | finding her, and avenging himself on his hated rival. His 
brow knit, her cheeks flushed, and her bosom heaving. | party is successful; Talbot falls into their hands, and is on 

“| am forced, Miss Hartiey, by your own infatuation, into 
that very connection,” he continued ; “ | am forced—if you 
do not pity me, and protect yourself—to be a participator 
‘in acts which must sink me to the level of that very wretch! 
Save me, Eliza!—at present | ask—lI entreat but little from | 
you—lI ask that you be but deliberate in your arrange- 
ments with my rival—that you take time—” 

“ Rude, gross person !"’ she muttered, while a deeper co- 
lour dyed her cheeks. 

“Think of me as you will, I have no alternative but this 
plain mode of speaking—no other alternative to shield you, 
your father, and myself, trom destruction.” 

“ You threaten, sir! You would scare us with plots con- 
trived by you and your worthy tellow?” } 

* Break the fellowship, Eliza! break it at one word. Re- 
store me te myself!—Promise what | have requested! 


the point of being sacrificed to the rage of Sir William, 
when he, in turn, is rescued by the same woman who libe- 
rated Sir William. The rivals once more meet in a skir- 
mish between the yeomen and the rebeis, and Sir William 
falls mortally wounded; he is removed from among heaps 
lof the slain by the agency of the same mysterious female, 
conveyed to a ruined cemetery, and laid upon some half 
buried coffins. To this spot, also, Eliza is conducted by 
the same woman, who proves to be her old school-fellow 
Belinda St. John, the victim of Sir William’s arts, whom 
he had subsequently married, and deserted, after murder. 
|\ing her infant. The wretched man breathes his last on 
the coffin of his child, after fully acknowledging his guilt in 
the hearing of the hitherto incredulous Eliza. Our heroin 
‘is taken from this horrid scene by her father, who has been 
saved from execution by the maneuvres of his real and 
| tried friend, Harry Talbot, whose apparent animosity arose 
from a desire to save the father from the vindictive fury of the 
|| Orange faction, and the daughter from the snares of an un 
|| principled villain. The novel terminates with the suppres: 
| sion of the rebellion, the union of the two kingdoms in 

She was raising the latch of the orchard-door. The voice | 1800, and the marriage of Eliza Hartley and her old and 
of her favoured lover, pronouncing her name, echoed from || faithful admirer in the course ned the = so: Many 
| well-drawn characters, and amusing incidents, contribute 
to the developement of the plot, of which we have given a 
brief outline ; and there are many scenes of intense interest 
as well as admirable sketches of Irish life and real humour, 
| for which we must refer our readers to the work itself, in 
| the conviction that the perusal will afford them all the gra- 
. .| tification which the reader of romance is accustomed to an 
She had stepped over the threshold of |. : i Pe 

ticipate from acknowledged genius. 


 Deter—” 

“Until your plans be perfected !” 

| “No! I seek not to profit by the delay; but there is a 
| dreadiul danger in the refusal.” 

| “ Fcontemn it.” 


the adjoining garden. 

“* Hark, sir!’ she said, in a strong whisper, as she laid 
one finger on her lip, pointed with the other towards the , 
garden, aud flashed upon Talbot a glance of mingled tri- 
umph, consciousness of protection, and bitter taunt. 


seized her hand. 

the orchard-door, and struggled spiritedly to free herself. 

Talbot continued, during the struggle, to speak in snatches. | — 
* Your simple promise would have saved you from an | POPULAR TALES. 

avowal of the cause of my urgency ; which now must be enemies ataeeemaeten 

made, and which it will wither your heart to hear; which | a am % 7: 

now must be made, though you die under it—and though | THE COVENANT OF HEARTS, 

| foresee many other miserable results from the rash disclo-, BY MRS. DUMONT. 

| Sure. but listen, listen, Eliza Hartley —=his closely whis- “ How gentle is the death of the Christian!” thougl:t 

pered words pierced her ear like the hiss of a serpent—_ Henry Arville, as he wiped the gathering dews from th: 

“You are about to wed—the husband of another!” | cold forehead of his dying mother. Disease had rioted on 








| He dropped her hand and precipitately withdrew. But) her form with lingering triumph, and her free spirit had 


he could now have held that hand without an effort to retain || struggled long with the fetters of mortality. These fetter 
it. She stood mute and motionless as a statue; and her!) were at length dissolving, and the images of beatitude a! 
posture, and the deadly paleness of her cheeks, and the! ready floated in her tranced vision, Henry, who had wit 
vagueness of her eyes, formed a striking contrast to her pessed the slow wasting of life with wordless agony, re- 


late graceful, though excessive vivacity. She felt the blood | joiced that the conflict was about to cease—rejoiced, did | 


| coldly rushing through every vein, until it settled in a sick-) say ?—the language of earth has no name for the feeling: 


ening mass about her heart. Her head drooped, and she! of the mourner, when the bitterness of individual desola 
would have fallen, but that the voice of Sir William Judkin | tion is mingled with the assurance of consummated happ:- 
again reached her. The instinct of avoidance rallied her || ness for the lost object of affection. Henry had long known 
strength. She staggered into the middle of the orchard, || that the spirit of his mother held slight communion with th: 
flung herself to a shade formed by encireling fruit-bushes, | things of time—that, like the weary traveller, whose days o! 
and, panting for breath, couched close. 
the footsteps of him she now dreaded—“ of the husband of ‘the present in deep and exquisite visions of approaching 
another” —bounded past her, and were lost to her ear,after home. 
having issued through a door that led to grounds at the even the imperishable ties of maternal love had ceased to 
back of the house. She sprang up—ran—flew to her bind her to life: and the prayer that went up in secret fi 

chamber—locked and bolted her door, and sank on her bed. | the child of her hopes, embraced not the objects of decay 
| Harry Talbot is summoned befcre a magistrate to sub- | Her faded features were now lighted up with an unimagi 
stantiate his charge against Sir William, but not being pre-. nable glow, like the reflection of light on the white folds o! 
pared with the necessary proofs, his accusation is treated | a stainless cloud—and when that glow had passed into tl 
as a base invention, the lovers are reconciled, and the pe-) fixed serenity ofdeath, Henry forgot for a brief season that 
riod for their union remains fixed as before. Meantime, he was yet ieft a habitant of the lonely earth. Few, howevet 


In a few seconds, journeying are numbered, she lost the passing realities o 


Aspiring to a higher and more permanent union, 


| one of the leaders of the rebellion calls upon Sir Thomas | are the souls that always hold communion with high and 


Hartley to join the united Lrishmen; but he adheres to his holy thought—young hearts are bound to life with sinuous 
resolution of remaining neuter, though he consents to es- chords; though lured for a time beyond its delusive influ 
cort his visiter to a house in the neighbourhood, where the ence, they are again drawn back to wrestle with its phan 
rebels are in the habit of meeting. The day appointed for toms. When he had seen the form of his beloved mothe: 
the wedding arrives, and our heroine is united to the man consigned as dust to dust, he then felt the deep desolation 
of her choice. Scarcely, however, is the ceremony con-|| of the grave. The apartments hitherto gladdened by the 
cluded, when Harry Talbot, at the head of a party of his’ light of her smile, were now fearfully void. He gazed on 
yeomen, enters his mansion, and arrests both the father and the vacant seat, and a cold shuddering convulsion of the 
the bridegroom on a charge of high treason. They are heart passed over him, There were voices near him, but 
conducted to Enniscorthy and tried, Sir Thomas is gene- | they came not on his ear in the soft tones of affection—and 
rally supposed to be executed, though this circamstance busy forms flitting around him—but he vainly sought fh 
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glance of a mother’s love. Nay, the presence of a father N or delicacy, were at once obviated by the manner of Mr. {open door of a small farm-house, he beheld the form ot 
for a moment called forth the trust of filial affection, but it | Harley; and early on the following day he became an in- Malvina. His whole frame thrilled with emotion, and the 
was only for a moment; the manner of that father, even | mate ofa house, peculiarly fitted as a sanctuary for broken | next moment he stood on the threshold, She was kneeling 
the sound of his voice, came with a sacrilegious dissonance || hearts. It was the mansion of peace, of piety, of love—a_ beside a pallet, and was for some time unconscious of his 
over the chords of sorrow. Henry felt that he mourned | scene of holy quietude, where the spirit of its inhabitants lapproach, Her hair had fallen in rich masses over het 
alone—that even at this hour of tual bereav t, the | might hold a bright and continual Sabbath. 'enry was re- shoulders, and her attitude developed the graceful flexure 
soul of his surviving parent had no affinity with his. The ceived by Mr. Harley in his study. Reserve was banished— of her bending figure. Arville at length uttered her name, 
conviction was intensely painful; ne shrunk from a pre-. they conversed with the freedom of friends. The scene of and a languid smile crossed her features at bev olding him 
sence that thus chilled the gushings of tenderness, and | the Sabbath-school was adverted to, and Henry spoke of its He advanced, and inquiring for the little sufferer, learned 
shuddered lest he should forget the respect due the author young and interesting teacher. “ She is an orphan,” re- that she was somewhat better. Still he lingered, though 
of his being. His health, already impaired by long con- | plied Mr. Harley to his implied inquiries, * and the little unbidden, and a long silence succeeded 
finement, graduall) sunk under the influence of a morbid | girls that clung so fondly around her are her sisters. They | 
saseeidiiog and desirous of rousing himself to exertion, he lost their parents while Malvina, the eldest, was yet amere became again unconscious of every other object ; and while 
sought and obtained permission for a tour threugh the dis-|| child, but even then she seemed to assume the high duties || she gazed at the pale and sunken features of the child, 
tant states. Arriving at a small village in he found | of a mother. They were left exposed to all the ills of pen-| Henry read the deep conflict of her heart but too well. I 
himself, for some days, unable to proceed. A slow fever had | ary. Their father’s little property was utterly wasted away \ was a moment of uncontrollable excitement. He ap- 
seized his frame, and forbade farther fatigue. He lodged, by the unavoidable expenditures of a long—long illness. ‘proached her. 
at an inn in the village, and sometimes amused himself, as || He had, however, in his better days been the friend of the ||“ Malvina,” he said, “ pardon this abrupt disclosure ot 
a relaxation from thought, with the children of the family. | unfortunate, and the bread he had cast upon the waters, was i sentiments I can no longer dissemble. To leave you thus 
The day consecrated to devotion had arrived, and they | found by his orphan children in the hour of their extremity. | is impossible; the deep, deep interest you have awakened 
prepared for their Sabbath-school. Even the playfulness | The two younger were taken into separate families, and | in my soul, renders me more than a sharer of your sorrows 
of the children was now chastened with something of a holy || cherished with all the tenderness their various circum- I know them all—i understand, I revere the source from 
cast, as the little group approached Henry and begged him ‘stances allowed. Malvina meanwhile had already evinced | which they spring. Suffer me then to look forward to the 
to hear their exercises. ‘‘ Will you not go with us!” said | an energy of character that annulled the intended humanity period when I may in some degree control your future 
the youngest; and, unable to resist the artless appeal, our|| of proffered protection. She became a member of my fa- | fate—when Malvina and her orphan sisters shall have the 
invalid immediately accompanied them. A few only were mily, but, in recciving her, I only added a treasure to my | same home, the same guardian; when it shell be my task 
as yet assembled, but the attention of Henry was at once | household. Her habits of industry—her intuitive skill in || to render that home the seat of confidence and happiness— 
riveted by the young and lovely teacher. Her dress re-'! all the various branches of domestic usefulness—her powers !'oh! dceign to tell me if I may cherish this hope; if I may 
sembling, in its exquisite simplicity, the purest blossoms of | of mind—her gentleness—ler piety—must have rendered | leave you but to seek the approval of my father, and return 
spring, revealed a form of perfect and delicate proportions. | her a welcome inmate in the dwelling of avarice. Her sor-| to receive my trust !”’ 
ier features, though regular, were of a marked and de-|| rows were deep; the affections of her heart relied silently | Henry paused, but Malvina seemed unable to reply. She 
cided character. She was pale, but that paleness, contrast- || indeed, but with a measureless depth, and no longer divided |! pressed her hand on her white forehead, and her delicate 
ed with the deep shade of her dark and shining hair, and j by the several relations of life, they were drawn exclusively frame trembled with emotion. 
the long silken lashes that partially veiled the light of her | to ber sisters. She felt their desolation more strongly than | « Pardon my vehemence,” continued Henry, “1 would 
clear blue eye, gave a yet stronger intercst to a countenance || her own, and wailed their severance from each other more | jot extort the promise that even delicacy alone withheld 
of unearthly beauty. As the youthful flock dropped in, one | deeply than the stroke that had unavoidably separated | wil] Jeave you, but my purpose is fixed. To Mr. Harley, 
hy one, her features assumed an anions expression, and | them. Yet she mourred in silence, and a slight observe: as your best earthly friend, I shall immediately appeal for 
she watched their entrauce with evident intensity. Two) would have thought her perfectly happy. Joyfully would | jis sanction to my views, and then, Malvina, | trust to ob 
lovely children at length entered, hand in hand. A sudden I also have taken the bereaved little ones beneath my roof, ‘tain your decision. 
flush now tinged her cheek, a smile, a glance of unutterable | but the small salary afforded by a needy flock, sets but nar-|! 4170 pose, but Malvina now detained him. She was dead 
import, welcomed the little strangers. They approacted|| row limits to the offices of humanity. As time rolled on,''), pale, and there were traces on her countenance of some 
aud flung their arms silently around her neck. There was! the industry of Malvina enabled her to add something to| strange emotion, resembling the last movement of troubled 
no sound, not even a breath to break the deep quiet of the | theirsupport, meanwhile she sought every measure of form- | waters when the cause that ruffled them has disappeared 
school—but to the soul of Henry there was something in| ing their young minds to virtue, and devised various means | for ever. 
this simple scene that spoke a language of high and sacred | of instructing them, without lessening the little services) « Stay,” she said, and her voice was complet ly calm 
feeling. The interesting teacher commenced her labours, | whieh they owed their kind protectors. She became an] may not suffer you to go under the in@ucuce of delusion 
and the soft melody of her voice gave a peculiar pathos to | active agent in the establishment of a Sabbath-school, and | Gratefully as I must feel the high distinction you offer me 
the accents of instruction. At length, addressing the chil-| has since continued unwearied in the performance of its hiehly as 1 value your friendship, our fates can never be 
dren, whose fate was apparently concerned with her own, sacred duties. Absorbed, however, as is every recollection | ynited.” 
she required their tasks. ‘‘ We have learned the Orphau’s ) of herself in the deep solicitude of the sister, she neglects Henry stood motionless, as if a sudden blight had passed 
Hymn,” they replied; and the youngest, instinctively fold- ' ne offices which my family might claim, were she bourd to}! over him. There was a solemnity in her manner that car 
ing her little hands, repeated : H us by the strongest ties of kindred, love, and gratitude. To ried the conviction of an irrevocable sentence. Capric: 
| Mrs. Harley and myself she supplies the piace of an affec- could have no part in a character like bers, and Henry felt 
|| tionate child ; and, indeed, her filial tenderness is the solace ¢hat his fate was sealed. The few broken and passionate 
of all our domestic cares. Were her strength of earth, she | sentences that followed, served only to elicit the confirnm- 
Beng the rhea he we | must prematurely sink beveath the intensity of exertion— tion of his wretchedness The dignity of his character, 
Bin we exten, ts an eaud, tte. ch Raed! | but J trust in her support, for it is the strength of Omnipo- | powever, regained its ascendant, and that tempest of feel 
Who gave our spirits birth, ij tence,” jjing subsided. He took the hand of Malvina and pressed i 
The tance thet Save euthed cw wants are still~ | Henry heard this iittle tele with deep interest ; and when, || to his lips. 
And our hearts, though amp, and low, and chill, { a short time afterwards, he was presented to Malvina, he ||“ Farewell, lovely and amiable girl! I go to forget thw 
heheld her with those high and exquisite emotions, that an | visions of gladness I had but too presumptuously cheris! 





Malvina, absorbed in watching the slumbers of her sister, 





“ Oh thou! who hearest the raven’s cry, 
And mark’st the sparrow’'s fall— 

Wit thou not hear, from thy far blue sky, 
The orphan’s bitter call? 


The grave our hearts has for ever barré 





In thy light may yet rejoice. 
For a shield, from the storms of our future path, 1 evening sky, radiant with light and beauty, awakens in the 
To thee, in trust, we come ; we ° 


Preserve us, Lord, from their fearful scath, ' soal of feeling. 
And fit us for thy high home!” " 


|| “So young,” thought Arville, as he gazed at her mild 

As the child proceeded, the young woman raised Ler’) but pensive countenance, ‘“ so young, and yet so settled in 
downcast eyes to heaven, as if mentally sharing the prayer. || the practice of virtue !”’ and as if his soul was already fami- 
For a moment a tear trembled on her lashes—the next it) liar with exalted sentiment, he felt himself still further pu- 
had passed away like an exhaled dew-drop, and the light | rified from the dross of buman frailty, by the converse of 


of holy trust rested on her features in its stead. Henry left! this daughter of penury. Their spirits were indeed conge- | 


the scene with impressions never to be effaced. As he. nial, and whether they chatted on the light topics of the 
walked thoughtfully back to the inn, he was joined by the’ day, or dwelt on the high interests of futurity—whether 
village pastor, who had closed with prayer the exercises of )they knelt in prayer, or lifted up their voices in the even- 
the school. Hearts of the same tone blend at once like cor-| ipg oF morning hymn--the same tone of fecling was awak- 
responding music. The attenuated form of young Arville,’ ened in either heart A week passed away, and the health 
his interesting countenance, deeply marked with melan-' of Arville was mach improved—a second was gone, and he 
choly thought, all were calculated to awaken an immediate | could no longer claim the immunities of sickness. Pursued 
interest in the heart of the benevolent Harley. | he then his journey with slacrity? Far otherwise! Feel- 

*“ I fear,” said the venerable old man, as they at length | ings of mortality, visions of earthly origin, had at length 
separated, ‘‘ I fear that an inn can scarcely afford you the! mingled with the pure and passionless homage of virtue. 
quiet so necessary to an invalid—your society would be a The evening preceding his intended de parture passed away 
most welcome accession to my small family circle ; come gloomily. Malvina was absent, having been called to attend 
then and stay with us till returning health enables you to her youngest sister, who was takensuddenly ill; and Arville 
proceed.” restless and dissatisfied with himself, stole silently away, 
Henry might have hesitated, but the half-formed scruples | and strolled he knew not whither Passing at length the 








ed—but not the virtues that inspired them. I shall trea 
sure up your image as the awakener of holy thoughts, an 
whatever may be my individual fate, my deepest prayes 
will embrace your happiness Then, kneeling for « mo 
ment, and kissing the cheek of the little slumberer, he fer 
jvently added, “may heaven restore thee, to share the vir 
tues of thy guardian sister 


The morning sun rose in its wonted brightness on the 





| village of , but Henry was already winding bis way 
over the distaut plains. He had left his home to seek the 
spirit’s repose, and found himself now tossing on those 
billows of passion, where the soul never sleeps. Such are 
the mists that veil futurity to the eyes of man. Were-h: 
not guided by the arm of Jehovah, where would he wander 
in the darkness of his path’? Henry completed bis intend 
,ed tour, and once more sought the paternal roof. To « 
mind like bis, accustomed to commune with itself, solitud 

is the most efficient antidote for unavailing reeret. Hi 
who dares to probe his own heart, will spurn its weakness 

land tear away its follies. Henry was soon calm, thoug! 
not happy. Malvina was not, indeed, to be forgotten, but 
lhe thought of her rather as some uncarthly vision than a 
being of mortality, 9nd again asstiming the quiet round o1 
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practical duties, he spurned for ever those brilliant dreams bitter pang of disappointment wrung his heart at receiving | DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
of imagination that insidiously riot on the strength of the | an affirmative. ‘ \ . : 
soul. Meanwhile, a fatal disease had seized on the frame | ‘1 had hoped,” he said, “ to restore to himself his usurp- | : ) 
of his father, and again it was the part of Henry to keep ‘ed rights—to obtain his forgiveness for the memory of the | A LION FIGHT. | 
a ceaseless vigil in the chamber of suffering; not, however, dead. But the will of heaven be done! Tell me who are! Dismounting, for the side of the hill was almost preci- 
as when he watched the calm decay of his uncomplaining those that inherit his claims.” | pitous, I led my panting Arab through beds of myrtle, and ‘ 
mother, were these vigils cheered by the light of a spirit at)“ His orphan children.” i __|/every lovely and sweet-smelling bloom, to the edge of a 1 
peace with heaven. Amid the agonies of dissolving na- ey re I ee ne La oe ae In discovering this valley that seemed made to shut out every disturbance o} 
ture, the elder Arville clung to life with a desperate inten- !myured family ! am sufficiently blest. | man. 
sity ; and while his disease bufiled human skill, he struggled Mr. Harley now inquired the nature and extent ofthose | A circle of low hills, covered to the crown with foliag: . 
with death as the warrior struggles with his mortal enemy. claims that were yet to be unfolded. ; | surrounded a deep space of velvet turf, kept green as th: t 
“ Ah!” thought Henry, as day after day he watched the || ‘Heary for a moment hesitated. From ; his venerable emerald by the flow of rivulets, and the moisture of a pel- } 
parting soul, writhing, yet unbent, beneath the strong pow- ee ve — haat nothing, and the crimes of his fa- jucid lake in the centre, tinged with every colour of the . 
er of the spoiler, ‘ Ah! how different was the departure of ther flushed his pale cheek. ; The disclosure, however, was heavens. ' The beauty ot this sylvan spot was enhanced by t 
my sainted mother! Would to God! oh, my father, that like at length rogdtnedeg—the~ cheme, -“ oe and his’ the luxuriant profusion of almond, orange, and other trees ‘ 
her, thou hadst that strength which robs the grave of its plans tor the future. Mr. Harley listened with paterual that, in every stage of production, from the bud to the fruit es 
siete.” interest,and then folded him to his heart with pious affection.’ covered the little knolls below, and formed a broad bel; ‘ 
The cares of the son were, however, unavailing, and the “Noble youth, in thus sana errata the wealth that has’ round the lake. ‘ 
unhappy man was now evidently struggling with the last yemraiennyprens ) mnganSecnmn invested whegie i! Parched os 1 higet by the intolerable heat, this secluded . 
conflict of humanity. The heart of Henry was torn with [cour nan pigs the control of circumstances. haunt of the spirit of freshness looked doubly lovely. My 1 
saat oer. and his spirit wrestled in ceaseless — children “ the deceased Howard now became oe eyes, half blinded by the glare of the sands, and even my 
prayer for the sufferer. As he bent over the bed of death, eo - ns = ‘ | mind exhausted by perplexities of the day, found delicious i 
his lips instinctively moved ; and his father at length fixed || _ they lett friendless and in want? or had distant relaxation in the verdure and dewy breath of the silent val- e 
Me gheatd age « ‘Adly ar rat | friends, or bequeathed wealth, preserved them from desti- ley. My barb, with the quick sense of animals accustomed ~ 
i. ¢ Te " —— — |) tution ? | to the travel of the wilderness, showed her delight by play- . 
“ Prayest thou for oe he said, “for me! who never “They were thrown on the world,” said Mr. Harley, ful boundings, the prouder arching of her neck, and the a 
taught yt the form to er. ed dyn oo ge | * pennyless, and without kindred or home. But, Henry,” brighter glancing ot her bright eye P 
rs no >was ‘Ww 4 ii se s to . . . - 
ra a -- oe dv get warts Ae - laeheats eigen =e “ ena fe }| “Here,” :hought I, as I led her slowly towards the deep a 
vices, from the deadly contamination of guilt.” | hat eeteaal _ BS sacred as youre na , — descent, “would be the very spot for the innocence that s 
a a : : a ._ {I ne Orpnans-4t Siduey Howard are the interesting sis-| had not tried the world, or the philosoply that had tried it, te 
“ And wik thou net pray also, my father? Even ot - ters of the Sabbath-schvol.” | and found all vanity. Who could dream that, within th b 
dreadful hour the voice of supplication shall be beard." I Language 1s powerless to describe the emotions of Hen-, porders of this distracted land. in the very hearing, almost 
‘ Pray?” said the dying man in a deep and hollow voice, i ry. We must hasten toa conclusion, Mr. Farley return- | jy the very sight of the last miseries that man could inflict b 
and who shall dare to lift the hands of fraud to the throne I ed not alone. Respect for Malvina required the personal | oy man, there was a retreat which the foot of man, perhaps A 
of Jehovah?” || restoration of her rights, and Henry accompanied him. He) jeyer yet defiled; and in which the calamities that afflic: th 
Henry shuddered, and a momentary silence followed. 1 wished her prepared for the interview, and appointing an society might be as little felt as if it were among the stars! fe 
He then exclaimed, as if roused by a new and sudden ee ly hour for rejoining his friend, ” rerenen-ng mie vib) A violent plunge of the barb put an end to my specula 
energy— | lage inn, Once more in the bosom of his family, Mr. Ha- dem. She cubibited the widen clans of pata emeseed 
“If there is aught of injustice resting on your soul, oh! i ley gradually unfolded the result of bie a ease, and strove to break from me ; then, fixing her glance keen- 
my father, suffer it not to pass without entering the fearful j from a deep regard to the delicacy of her feelings, she had ly on the thickets below, shook in every limb. But the P 
account, For this purpose, perhaps, mercy yet stays your i eter tert ee aprender, gare tages eenarer scene was tranquillity itself; the chamelion lay basking in 
departure. Let me conjure thee, by the terrors of the grave, || ¥helming emotions cena mer whole Gems Gang Oh sun, and the only sound was that of the wild dove : 
lose not a moment in transferring to your son the high duty | disclosure, and she looked forward to the appointed arrival inurmuring under the broad leaves of the palm trees. , 
of restitution.” | of Henry with an indefinable intensity of feeling. He ar- Saal siaie Miele dail tall deinen allteestties anal di c 
A faint gleam passed over the countenance of the father, || rived—he was already at her feet—he presented her the | nai 7 : ‘ a , vd : “ ; cabgnann 
g P i} : “ye wards; her ears were fluttering convulsively, her eye: 
and he looked at Leary with unwonted tenderness deeds which made the news of Siduey Howard the legal were starting from their sockets; I grew peevish at the 
“ Knowest thou,” he at length said, “that this long-de-|/ Proprietors “ meduens in a. animal's unusual obstinacy, and was about to let her suffex eS 
layed restitution will sweep away thy expected inberit-\| “Receive from me,” he said, “ the restoration of your £, the day, when my senses were paralyzed by a tremen s 
ence?” paternal rights. I present them as the representative of gous roar. A lion stood on the summit which I had but 
“ And what is the wealth of earth,” exclaimed Henry,| ™y father’s dying wane ang, 00 Che test bese 5 chal just quitted. He was nota dozen yards above my head 
that its price should be an everlasting heritage !” | ever crave of Malvina that she will cease to execrate his “a4 jis first spring must have corvied we to the totem of - 
The expiring Arville seemed now imbued with preterna- , U8ortunate memory, ; the precipice. The barb burst away at once. I drew the 
tural strength, and at length distinctly unfolded a tale of Henry paused ; his dark aye wae lifted to her face with a only weapon I had—a dagger—and, hopeless as escapr w 
fraud, long since practised on one who had trusted in his} mingled expression of dignity and tenderness, and his pale | yo. grasping the tangled weeds to sustain my footing e 
integrity, and was then reduced from affluence to a scanty countenance glowed with the enthusiasm of holy feeling. awaited the plunge. But the lordly savage probably dis of 
pittance. Of his subsequent fate, or present residence, “Tell me, Malvina,” he continued, and the tones of his dained so ignoble prey, and continued on the summit, las! Be 
\rville was now ignorant. | voice had now something of yet unsubdued passion, and, ing his sides with his tail, and tearing up the ground. Hk to 
“ But I will seek him,” said Henry, “with a v igilance | the purple veins of his wan temples swelled with emotion, at length stopped suddenly, listened, as to some approac! e 
that distance shall not bafile; his rights shall yet be re-||‘‘tell me, Malvina, gentle and amiable as you are, may I ing foot, and then, with a hideous yell, sprang over me, and ra 
stored, and his injuries effaced from the records of heaven.” || not hope that you will forgive the deep injuries of your fa- was in the thicket below at a single bound er 
An hour after this, the penitent Arville expired with his) mily ?” The whole thicket was instantly alive; the shade whic Bt 
lands clasped in voiceless, but fervent prayer Malvina gradually recovered her wonted calmness | I had fixed on for the abode of unearthly tranquillity, w: co 
One absorbing purpose now animated Henry to exertion. | * Rise,” she said, giving het hand to Henry, “and think an old haunt of lions, and the mighty herd were now rouse me 
Po trace out the victim of his father’s guilt, and redress his |, 9° that aught dear to you can inspire ungentle feeling— from their noon-day slumbers. Nothing could be grandet ts 
wrongs, was his only object of earthly solic itude. Months, all that has passed is already and for ever effaced from my or more terrible than this disturbed majesty of the forest ce 
however, passed away, and as yet inquiry was unavailing, ™&®Mery, save that when I was yet the child of penury, you | kings. In every variety of savage passion, from terror ¢ 
tle had just returned from a long tour of fruitless search, | would have shared with me your better fortunes—that for fury, they plunged and tore, and yelled; darted throug er 
and was sitting gloomy and alone in the splendid mansion, | ™Y sake you would have cherished he fatherless children the lake, burst through the thicket, rushed up the hills, o1 el 
where he now felt himself an usurper, when he was surprised whose fate was united with my own, stood baying and roaring defiance against the invader ; tl he 
by the entrance of his reverend friend, Mr. Harley. Deep * Alas!" said Henry, “why do you touch this chord of numbers were immense, for the rareness of shade and wa se 
and mingled emotions for some time deprived him of utter- | @gony! w hy probe the wounds that can never heal?” ter had gathered them from every quarter of the desert th 
ance, and he flung himself into the arms of the good old| “Stay your reproaches,” said Malvina. “When last) While I stood clinging to my perilous hold, and fearfy pa 
nan in silence. saw you, could the daughter of Sidney Howard at that time of attracting their gaze by the slightest movement, Uv ho 
“To what,” he at length said, ‘am I indebted for this | have become a member of your family? That season of source of the commotion appeared in the shape of a Roman to 
welcome visit? Kind and compassionate as you are, Lcan- | trial is, however, past; and if I still retain a place in your soldier issuing, spear in hand, through a ravine at the fur- eli 
not suppose that you have taken so long a journey for my affections, receive at length a heart which has long been ther side of the valley. He was palpably unconscious « ha 
exclusive gratification.” yours, and accept in trust the future guardianship of my the formidable place into which he was entering, and the dir 
* J was indeed led hither by other motives,” replied Mr.| orphan sisters.”’ gallant clamour of voices through the hills, showed that ! ra 
Harley, “ but the anticipated pleasure of this meeting has A week after, the covenant of hearts was for ever sealed.’ was followed by others as bold and as unconscious of the: me 
divested the journey of fatigue. I come, however, in be- Mr. Harley pronounced the bridal benediction, and those! danger as himeclf. th 
half of the heirs of Sidney Howard, to reecive the informa-| who had given even of their penury to the orphans of the But his career soon closed; his horse's feet had scarcels my 
tion in which a late advertisement of yours has announced deceased Howard, were the chosen friends who witnessed touched the turf, when a lion was fixed with fangs and wi 
him deeply interested.” the sacred scenes, and who shared the future prosperity of claws on the creature's loins. The rider uttered a cry « eu 
Is Sidney Howard then dead’ asked Henry. and a Malvina . liorror, and. fer the instant, sat helplessly cazing at tle we 
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open jaws behind him. I saw the lion gathering up his | been pre-eminently conspicuous in our own, we trust a pre- 
flanks for a second bound, but the soldier, a figure of gi- ference will be given to them; and that we shall see the 
gantic strength, grasping the nostrils of the monster with | mausoleum, or the obelisk, exclusively occupying our most 
one hand, and with the other shortening his spear, drove | eautiful public grounds, in order to perpetuete their glory 
the steel, at one resistless thrust, into the lion’s forehead. and their mighty deeds. We must here take occasion to 
Horse, lion, and rider, fell, and continued struggling to-| say, that the proposition in our common council to allow a 
gether. | monument to be erected im the Bowling Green to the me- 
In the next moment, a mass of cavalry came thundering) mery of Mr. Emmett, was an inconsiderate aud au impro- 
down the ravine. They had broken off from their march, Per one; and it was very wisely suggested—we believe by 
through the accident of rousing a straggling lion, and fol- | his honour the Recorder—that the subject should be left to 
lowed him in the giddy ardour of the chase. The sight|| the decision of the citizens. In the language of the wise 
now before them was enough to appal the boldest intrepidi- | ™an, this was a word “ fitly spoken;”’ the people are the 
ty. The valley was filled with the vast herd; retreat was | proper tribunal; and, when called upon for that purpose, 
impossible, for the troopers came, still pouring in by the their opinion will be expressed in terms not to be mistaken. 
only pass ; and from the sudden descent of the glen, horse it was our intention to have extended our remarks on this 
and man were rolled head foremost among the lions: nei- Unpleasant topic ; but inasmuch as several of the daily jour- 
ther man nor monster could retreat. The conflict was hor- | Bals have taken it up with becoming spirit, and advanced 
rible; and the heavy spears of the legionaries plunged | opinions altogether befitting the occasion, we here close 
through bone and brain. The lions, made more furious by °Ur observations. _ p=2= 
wounds, sprang upon the powerful horses, and bore them Music.—Ever anxious to administer to the rational plea- 
to the ground, or flew at the troopers’ throats, and crushed | sures of our readers, we commenced, in the first number of 
or dragged away cuirass and buckler. The valley was a the present volume, the publication of a series of popular 
struggling heap of human and savage battle ; man, lion, airs, with accompaniments for the piano-forte, procured 
and charger, writhing and rolling in agonies, till their forms ' from professional gentlemen of the first standing in musical 
were undistinguishable. The groans and cries of the le- circles, and we are truly rejoiced at the success of the ex- 
gionaries, the screams of the mangled horses, and the rears periment. Judging from the very general approbation ex- 
and howlings of the lions bleeding with the sword and || pressed of our plan, we feel encouraged to continue it in 
spear, tearing the dead, darting up the sides of the hills in | each successive paper, furnishing thus to our subscribers 
terror, and rushing down again with a fresh thirst of gore,’ a cheap, convenient, and elegant repository of the most po- 
baffled all conception of fury and horror. pular songs of the day.— Love from the Heart” —a de- 
But man was the conqueror at last; the savages, scared  |iphtful and sweet melody, never before published in Ameri- 
by the spear, and thinned in their numbers, made a rush in | ¢g—will be found on the last page. 
one body towards the ravine, overthrew every thing in| 
their way, and burst from the valley, awaking the desert | 
for many a league with their roar. Extract from Salathiel. 


Mr. Cooper's new work.—From the tremendous burst of 
rage in which the editor of the Literary Gazette indulges, 
|| with regard to this book, we anticipate a very favourable 

reception for it in this country. It is evident that British 
| pride bas taken the alarm; a popular American author, 
| whose works have been translated into several languages, 
and eagerly sought after, attempting to vindicate his coun- 
try and her institutions from the foul aspersions of bireling 
2 re - 7 .. travellers, or the unmerited de riations of ig a iti 
clerk ?”"—“ Squire Evans.” —“ Who is your representative? : erited denunciations of ignorant critics, 

“Rie ~ f x. || May be justly feared as likely to pour upon Europe a flood 
—“ Squire Evans.”—‘“ Who is your first selectman?”—) . : hates samo! 
. - oganeipel. on of light long withheld, and which, it is apprehended, may 

Squire Evans.”—‘* Who is your second selectman ?"— : ae: eee ee! : . . 

sans Ai teak ; ont be too dazzling for certain infirm visionaries. We have 

Squire Evans.”-—‘‘ Who is your third selectman ?""—* : 
jon’t know, sartin, but I believe ‘tis Squire Evans.” || barely glanced at the first volume, and had only time to ad- 
— ’ . q : : |; mire the characteristic efiect with which Cooper describes 

iecmiaael . . . , 
a ee ~~ | hig entrance into New-York harbour at the precise mo- 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | ment of the landing of Lafayette. It is a happy thought, 

——— ee |, and well carried out. We shall take further notice of this 

The Plate.—With this number of the Mirror our patrons , work hereafter. 
will receive a splendid engraving—designed by Davis, and Mr. William S. Cardell_—This gentleman—advantage- 





A REAL CALEB QUOTEM. 

The following dialogue tock place between two citizens, 
after a late town meeting in New-England: “ Well, sir 
how went your meeting ?’’—** Very well, sir.” —“ Who was 
your moderator ?"’"—* Squire Evans.""—‘* Who was chosen | 











executed by Rawdon—illustrative of the beautiful exterior ously known as the author of a new system of grammar 


of the new theatre recently erected on the site of the late and several very instructive works for ‘young readers—de- 
Bowery. It was our intention, with the present impression, | parted this life on the tenth instant, at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
to have furnished a view of that ancient and noble edifice, yania, Mr. Cardell possessed an active and penetrating 
Columbia College, which has been for some time in prepa- | mind ; and his literary attainments had given him a conspi- 
ration ; but the peculiar circumstances connected with the | eyous rank among nen of learning and scientific pursuits. 
erection of the new theatre, rendering it a subject of en- | These advantages were heightened by a deportment which, 
grossing interest, we have, ata considerable sacrifice of our op all occasions, gave earnest of ie conde inestimable qua- 
convenience, procured the accompanying plate, feeling  |jties, with the uniform evidences of a well-bred ce ntleman. 
confident that we but respond to the wishes of our readers, The death of such a man must ever be viewed as a public 
in presenting them thus early with information intimately | misfortune. 
soak oss, sites Baia. oo orate Dr. Holyoke.—We have been exceedingly interested in 
The late Mr. Emmett.—Of the many respectable foreign- reading a description of the dinner given at Salem, on the 
ers who have sought refuge in this country, and who have twelfth instant, to this venerable and worthy man, on the 





closed a life crowned with honour and usefulness, few, we ‘memorable occasion of his reaching his hundredth year. 


believe, have been more distinguished, or stood more de-| That science, skill, and all the resources of inventive ce- 
servedly high in public estimation, than this gentleman. All nius, fail frequently in arresting the hand of death, not only 
the noble virtues had deep root in his heart, and had ex-' when it is stretched forth to grasp at the life ofa patient, 
panded in the most perfect maturity. He was not less an! but even when it is emboldened to assail that of the physi- 


honour to his profession, than an ornament to society; and, cian himself, daily instances are not wanting to prove. Of 


to all such men, and to all other good men from foreign these instances the far, far greater number, is furnished by 
«limes, we would extend every degree of hospitality, and) those who have not even reached the limited term allotted 
hail them welcome to our shores. But in awarding to in-| by the Psalmist: “ The days of our years are threescore 
dividuals from distant countries the proper meed of admi- ‘years and ten; and if, by reason of strength, they be four- 
ration, and in conceding to them every claim to exalted score years, yetis their stre ngth labour and serrow, for it is 
merit, let us not be guilty of the injustice of overlooking soon cut off, and we fly away.” When, however. the ut- 
those illustrious native citizens who have conferred the most boundary has been passed, and another seore even 
mest durable benefactions on their country, and whose added, and with the strength there abideth neither labour 
whole lives were devoted to the paramount object of se- nor sorrow, but cheerfulness, activity of mind and body, 
curing its liberty and promoting its welfare. Now, as itis and all the blessings which spring from health and a long 
well known that America has produced many citizens who series of useful, virtuous, and noble acts, how great is the 
would have been ornaments to any uation, and who have cause of gratulation, of wonder, and of praise! Aud such 


i it hath been with this centenarian physician. Surrounded 
by hundreds whom he has reared and faithfully tended in 
their hours of pain and sickness, and by an affectionat 
band of successors, anxiovs to emulate his virtues and in- 
herit his patriarchal honours, he is seen to walk, with an 
erect mien and unyielding limbs, to the place appointed for 
him to receive their gratulations on his safe arrival at an 
advanced and rarely-vbtained goal in the journey of life, 
with his prospects unclouded and serene, and the sun of 
| his existence holding forth the promise of a glorious setting 
and a still more glorious resurrection, What must have 
been the feelings of this man’ We may envy, but we can 
scarce conceive them—and thinkest thou, gentle reader, we 
shall ever experience them ? 

New Mariner's Church.—A gratitying evidence of th 
success of the attempts making to improve the moral and 
religious condition of seamen, is furnished by the fact, thata 
new house of worship for this interesting and too frequently 
forlorn class of our citizens, is about to be erected some 
where near the North River. We sincerely hope that the 
laudable efforts of the Mariner's Society may meet witl 
general support and encouragement 

Mr. Robertson.—After an absence of two years, Mr. bu 
This fact, thus 


gene Robertson has returned to this city 
abrubtly announced, will appear astounding to those 
have, like ourselves, been labouring, for months past, un 
der the painful impression that this agreeable and distin 
guished aeronaut was dead! Report, with ber hundre+ 
brazen mouths, has, on this, as on many other occasions 
proved herself a liar; so far from giving up the ghost, he 
has been engaged in a most successful tour to the south 
where he has no less astonished the natives, than, we should 
hope, gained a golden harvest of reputation and moncy 
The city of New-Orleans, famous for its public exhibitions 
turned out its population en masse to witness the phenom 
non“! Mr. R'sascension. So in Havanna—or the Havanna, 
if the reader pleases—he was equally successful in elicitin 
the enthusiastic admiration of crowded multitudes. Sines 
M:. R. has returned unhurt to this metropolis, we hope that 
he will not fail to repeat one of his *“ bold and daring flights 
into the regions of the upper air, and thus afford our citizens 


' 


another opportunity of witnessing the triumph of art and 
science over the powers of nature. If we may judge from 
his former success, and the universal applause bertowed on 
all bis former attempts, we cannot but anticipate a rich 

ward for any future enterprise he may undertake. He has 
our warmest wishes for his success during the short stay li 
intends to make in New-York, previous to his visiting Phi 
ladelphia. 

Politics. —In answer to “ A Virginian,” we have only to 
say, that we never mingle in political discussions. We 
agree, however, with his remarks concerning the absurd 
stuff which fills the columns of our newspapers, and shal! 
be heartily glad when the grand presideutial question is de 
cided. Many of the political journals are a nuisance and a 
| disgrace to our country, and will probably continue so unti! 

March next, when we may anticipate something more re 

' freshing than the everlasting din about Adams and Jackson 

No man of sense believes half the evil things that are cur 

rently reported of either of these unfortunate gentlemen, 

and the falsehoods circulated about private individuals, and 
|| the misrepresentations of the most harmless affairs, well dc 





serve the disgust which they generally excite 


Crying child.—A clergyman, preaching recently in a 
country village, was disturbed by the crying of a child; hi 
stopped his discourse, and ordered the child to be removed 
remarking, that a crying child was like the tooth-ach—a! 
lowed of no peace till it was taken out. This will affor 
another line to the lovers of conundrums 


Literary.—We perceive that the Pordand Yankee ha 
been united with the Boston Literary Gazette. Mr. Neal's 
talents are so well known and appreciated throughout thi 
country, that there is little doubt he will be emincutly su 
cessful. 

Report of deaths.—The city inspector reports the «deat 
of one hundred and forty-five persons during the wee! 
ending on Saturday last; ninety-one of whom were unde: 





the age of five years 
17 In consequence of a mistake of the engraver, we ar: 
compelled to mail a few copies of the Mirror without th: 
| plate of the theatre. With our next number, however, it 
\j will Be sent to all subscribers who do not receive it with this 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 














ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE P1ANO-FORTE. 
LOVE FROM THE HEART. 


ALLEGRETTO. SUNG IN PRIVATE CIRCLES. 





Nemes! 


Yes, I will leave my  fa- ther’s halls, To roam a- long with thee; A- dieu, a-dieu, my na -tive walls, To other scenes I flee 









so 








a —— 





Yes, we will seck the si- lent glade, where we have  stray'd - - - a - far, - - Andyou shall play, my dear -est maid, Songs on your light gui- 
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tar, And you shall play,my dearest maid, Songs onyour light gui - tar, Songs on your light gui - tar, Songs on your light gui - tar. 
os 
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Love, gentle love, shall be our guide And whether bliss or wo betide, I'l tell you tales ot older years, And should they cause you pearly tears, 
To a far ¢listant land, This heart yoa shall command. Ot hapless love or war, Then sound the gay guitar. 
THE LEGACY OF THE LUTE. BLACK EYES AND BLUE, Come, take thy lute, and sing again STANZAS. 
wes ; The song you used to sing— 1 love the mem’ry of the hour 
Comr, take the lute—the lute I loved, Blue eyes and jet ci 2 ; M - nas. “ 
"is oft & have to-efier thee: Fell out one morn; The bird-like song :—See, though unused, ; When first in youth I found thee; 
And may it be less fatal gift ; Azure cried in pet, The lute has every string. For infant beauty gently threw 
Than it has ever been to me. “ Away dark scorn ! What! doth thy hand forget the lute— A morning freshness round thee. 
: ; “We are brilliant and blue, Thy brow reject the wreath? A single star was rising there, 
My sigh yet lingers on the strings, * As the waves of the sea:’ Alas! whate’er the change above, With mild and lovely motion ; 
The strings | have not heart to break ; “ And as cold, and untrue, There’s more of change beneath ! And scarce the zephy r’s gentlest breat! 
Wilt thou not, dearest! keep the lute “ And as changeable, ye. ; Went o'er the sleeping ocean. 
For my—for the departed’s sake ? , , : The smile may come, the smile may go, 1 love the memory of that hour— 
p “ We are born of the sky, The blush shine and depart ; It wakes a pensive feeling ; 
But pray thee do not wake that lute ; “Ofa summer night, But farewell when their sense is quenched As when within the winding shell 
Leave it upon the cypress tree: “ When first stars lie Within the breaking heart The playful winds are stealing. 
{ would have crushed its charmed chords, “In a bed of blue light , : fat : It tells “h f those bri rs 
And such is thine: ‘tis vain to seek ells my heart of those bright years 


But they so oft were strung to thee. From the cloudy zone 
* Round the setting sun, 
* Like an angel's throne 


Ere hope went down in sorrow, 
When all the joys of yesterday 
Were painted on to-morrow. 


The shades of past delight: 
Fling down the wreath, and break the lute ; 
They mock our souls to-night. 


Che minstrel-lute! oh, touch it not, 
Or weary destiny is thine ; 





thy life a twilight’s haunted dream— py “ Are our glories won, Where art thou now? thy once-lov'd flow’s. 
‘Thou, victim at an idol’s shrine. ‘* Pretty ladies, hold,” eegeeey Their yellow leaves are twining, 
Chy breath but lives on others’ lips— ’ Cupid said to the eyes; SONG. , And bright and beautiful again 
Thy hope, a thing beyond the grave— For beauties that scold, The bugle sounds from hills afar » That single star is shining 
Phy heart, bare to the vulture’s beak— “ Are seldom wise ; And banners wave on high, ut w here art thou? the bended grass 
‘Thyself a bound and bartered slav« N ‘Tis not colour I seek, 1 must not let war’s gallant show A dewy stone discloses, , 
’ 2 * Love's fires to impart— Thus pass a chieftain by ; And love s light footsteps print the ground 
And yet a dangerous charm o’er all, ? “ Give me eyes that can speak 2 Then, lady, take these woodland flowers, Where all my peace reposes 
A bright but ignis-fatuus flame, “ From the depths of the heart.” N They'll suit that brow of thine ; Farewell! no tears for thee I shed, 
Luring thee with a show of power, eee : But braid, oh, braid! in future hours, *Twere weakness to deplore thee 
Dazzling thee with a blaze of fame THE CHANGE. The laurel wreath for mine. Or vaily mourn thine absence here, 


While angels half adore thee. 
Thy days were few, and quickly told 
Thy short and mourntul story 
Hath ended like the morning star, 


Yet cast not these all-lovely blooms 
With cold disdain aside, 
For they faded thoughts may bring, 


It is to waste on careless hearts 
The throbbing music of thine own ; 
To speak love's burning words, yet be 


Thy features do not wear the light 
They wore in happier days ; 
Though still there may be much to love, 




















Alone—ay, utterly alone. There's li , : To curb thy soldier's pride ; bee 
y> 3 ere’s little left to praise - ie a That melt lee rl 
, ‘ Ife’er, elate with fame, he spurn at meits in deeper glory 
f sought to fing my laurel —_ The rose has faded from thy check— The paths where thou dost rove, ‘OURT 
Away upon the autumn wind: There's scarce a blush left now ; This wreath will well assert thy rights, ce it RTSHIP. 
In vain—'twas like those poisoned crowns And there's a dark and weary sign And claim a hero’s love. A vouth that was jilted, said once to a war 
Thou mayst not from the brow unbind Upon thine altered brow. > ‘ ¢ “My love I'm afraid is beginning to flag ” 
‘ } i ne altered brow. Then as you range along these dells, y “O think not of flagging,” replied be,“ T pray, 
Predestined from my birth to feed } Thy raven hair is dashed with gray Tinged with the setting sun, } * But choose the best method of paving your way 
Ondreams, yet watch those dreams depart;}> Thine eyes are dim with tears; Think here I'll come and tell thee tales 3 SWihes oben decesemeen Ge 6 
io bear througn life—to feel in death— 2 And care, before thy youth is past Of battles bravely won ; “ Aud like above the rest?” 
A burning and a broken heart : Has done the work of years 3 When as around thy lovely brow Asked Tom; said Dick, “ My own is worst 
z é “ : . > : : “ My friend's is always best.” 
Lhen hang it on the cypress bough, 2 Beautiful wreck! for still thy face ; The simplest wild flowers twine, ) ways be 
an : ‘Jute I leav “ae } 7. , 3 Oh, may the far-famed laurel wreath, } : rr 
Phe minstrel-lute I leave to thee ; $ Though changed, is very fair— 3 Rented Geese eden Sane, & Sites. etdten aie nen _— 
And be it only for the wind ; Like beauty’s moonlight, left to show ; ! i 3 ASD PROPRIETOR 
To wake its mournful dirge for me : Her morning sun was there : 2 TheMi , ; 
3 cs me ; — 4 e Mirror is printed and published ever: 
i pray thee, dearest one! forget : Come, here are friends and festival! : PARTING. } Saturday, forthe Dicebetenas No. 163 Wil 
All that can link my thought with fame; 3} Keeall thine early smile— ; Parting, they seemed to tread upon the air, } liam-street, b Beek 
: tie. Senate. N ’ 2 Twin roses, by the rephyr bi t 2 liam-street, between Beekman and Ann st: 
« have thee but recall those songs N And wear von wreath, whose glad red rest s in roses, by the rephyr blown apart, bv D. F k jas . es 
Whose only music was thy name N Will lend j } he F a Only to meet again more close, and share t by D. Fanshaw.—Terms, Four Dollars + 
. yramaic Was tny s i Tend its bloom awhile N The inw ard fragrance of cach other's heay ~ annum, payable in advance 
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